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MORE FOREIGN MUSIC AT THE INVENTORIES. 


The Eminent, having observed that native musical talent is just now at a discount, introduces a picked Band of Mixed Mossvos, 
and does his little best to soothe the savage breast. 


A LITTLE INCIDENT THE OTHER DAY AT LORD'S. | THE NAMELESS NUN: 


A sequel to Dorinda, the Doomed Cne (a 
third cousin of Moth-eaten Matilda). 
CHAPTER I. 

THE TORTURE CHAMBER.—DEEDS OF DARENESS.—HORRORS 03 


HORRORS HEAPED.—YET STILL THEY COME '!—THEY COME! 
—BE IN TIME! 


PANTING ! 
Palpitating !! 
Beaten !!! 


Breathless!!! ! 


Cowering in terror, the poor ill-used gitl struggled helplessly 
in the clutches of the merciless women who held her captive, 
‘* Away with her!” thundered the Abbess, in tones of thunder. 
‘‘Why tarry you! To the Torture Chamber!” 
‘ . > ie s ‘The myrmidons of this savage apd brutal woman, who yet her- 
Enter Podger Stop it! Stappel! Exit Podger self was strangely beautifi, and yet hint in the flmeer of he: 
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youth, were already using their utmost ellorts to carry out her direc. 
tions. 

The passionate, half-despairing madly desperate efforts of the poor 
sobbing girl, grew every moment more faint and weak. 

At length, in a half-unconscious and entirely helpless state, she 
suffered these arch-fiends to bind her wrists with cruel, cutting twine. 

Then the Superior approached her with slow measured steps. 

The wretched girl, however, was utterly exhausted by the recent 
Ne in which she had been engaged, and from the effects of recent 
ution and ill-usage she hal suffered at the hands of her inhuman 
She rolled her eyes, this poor sufferer ; but the apperias 

had no 


tru 
stary 
tormentors. 
glance from her lustreless yet beauteous orbs of celestial blue 
effect on the heart of stone to which she despairingly appealed. 

“Miserable, melaucholy, maundering, mouldy maiden!” the Abbess 
hissed through her teeth, “the most exquisite torments are reserved for 
you, who have broken all vows. Away with her, and prepare the pins 
and needles!" 

And at this critical moment Blood-Stained Bill gazed down upon the 
scene enacting below. 

How came he there? Alas! our limited space compels us reluctantly 
to put you to the expenditure of yet another penny, aud all shall be 
explained (/n our next.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately ou the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 
—— 

BLoomine Bint (Rorty Gulch).—A. SLOPER prescuts his compliments 
(o BLOOMING BILL, aud has much pleasure tu insert the epitaph lo that 
gentleman's wife :— 

“Here lies in peace my better hay, 
Which nobutly can deny; 

So T stick up this epitarf, 
To give the world the lie, 

Beenuse some sry she used to drink, 
Aid thieve, and swear, and cuss— 

I think we'll have « glass, my boys, 
«And so say all of us,” 

A LoNG SUFFERER. —Try ‘ Short’s.” 

McPHERSON (Inverness). — 

“*Well done,’ quoth he; ‘Play up,’ quoth she; ‘We're Lobbed,’ quoth Rob 
the Ranter ; 
“Tis worth my while to play, indeed, when I hae sic a dancer,’” 

These lines occur in a song, entitled, ‘* Maggie Lauder.” ; 

GEORGE S—— (Westbury). —Prior to the year 1730 publicans were in 
the habit of selliny ale, beer, and twopenny, and the thirsty souls of that 
day used to mix either of these in a drink called half-and-half. From 
this they proceeded to spin ‘‘ three threads,” as they called it, or to have 
their glasses filled from each of the three taps. In the year 1730, how- 
ever, a certain ican, named Horwood, to save himself trouble, brewed 
@ liquor Sulendad to imitate the taste of the *‘ three threads,” and to this 
he applied the term “entire!” This concoction was approved, and being 
puffed as good porters’ drink, it speedily came to be called porter itself. 

Curious Cuara.—<Apply at the nearest mortuary. Young men will fall 
head over heels in love. In(n )quests are generally held at public houses. 


’ s 
Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday 
is published every THURSDAY at Two O'CLOCK, so that it may be 
on sale everywhere first thing Friday Morning. 
Rates or SUBSCRIPTION 
To any part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, and United 
States of America, post-free. 


3 months... 1s 8d | 6 months .. . 38. 8d 
12 months... . . 68 6d. 


P.0.0.'s payable to W. J. SINKINS. 
99 SHog Lang, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


JUMBLES ANO GINGERBREAD. 
—_—— 

Saw an American friend of mine: ‘I reckon you don’t know the 
dangers of travel in the Far West. Snakes! Wa-a-al, you bet? I was 
crossing the Rockys once in a coach, and there wer’ a snake lying right 
across the road—lying as I might be, just as big as thunder. Wa-a-al, 
he sorter got up and twisted himself into the front and hind wheel of 
the coach as we were spinning along a good twelve mile to the hour, 
and he locked those wheels, he did, and brought us to a dead halt.” 
** Indeed!” said 1; ‘‘and what did you do?” ‘Wa-a-al, we threw 
away the empty bottle, and told the driver to wake us at the next 


whisky-shop.” ove 
* 


ODE TO SLOPER. 
Krom other side v the Tweed. 

Ou, dear! who can your hatter be ? 
Elsewhere there’s no such anatomy, 
I swear, bar any flattery, 

Yours is the hat of the town. 
You promise to bear off the hatters’ blue ribbon, 
Nothing is finer, without any fibbin’, 
When it has got your com-womical jib in, 

And, oh! what a height in the crown. 


* 

ALTHOUGH little Jack is engaged at the opera, he has really no notion 
of music, The other morning, in at the Snotted Cow, he had to ask 
twice for his glass of ale, and Yat his temper. 

‘‘Why don't you attend to your bar /” i asked the young lady. 

‘Why don't you attend to yours !” said she. 

** 
* 

H¥ was a little street Arab about seven years of age, and had been 
knocked down and nearly run over by a tour-wheeler. 

“Where would you be now, poor little chappie, if that cab had run 
over you /” said a kind old gentleman who picked him up. 

“Where! Why, behind, a-taking his number!” was the prompt 
rejoinder. rege 

* 


“A FARMER,” having read in the newspapers statements from other 
ugriculturists that after some years’ cultivation of farms they found they 
had cleared nothing, writes to say that it is quite otherwise with him. 
He, too, has cultivated much, but he finds, at last, that if he has done 
nothing else, he has, at any rate, cleared his pockets. 

oe 


* 
‘My son,” his aged parents say 

As, full of hopes and fancies, 
Johannes starts upon his way 

To face the world's mischances. 
“They tell us in that world you’ll find 

Two separate religions, — 

Viz, ngeons innocent and kind, 

And hawks who pluck those pigeons. 
Now, if of these you must be one, 
Don't let it be a pigeon, John!” 

eo} 


a 
Poor Billy! in spite of his waistcoat, he is in love. The other night 
at the Frivolity he flung a bouquet, meaning it for little Thingembob, of 
vourse, and fetched the leader such a wipe over the right ear. You should 
have seen the leader standing up talking to the Honourable Billy, and 
the Honourable Billy apologising. It lasted half an hour, and the ballet 
had some chairs brought out and sat down whilst the explanations were 
made. oe 
* 


lr in France you throw vitriol into a woman's face, blind her, and 
destroy her nose, and tell the court trying you all about it, they will tind 
you not guilty. This is worth knowing. 

Also this. If you engage Maitre Lachaud to defend you, and get off 
asa later of course, and probably have something given you out of the 
poor box. 

Lachuud is evidently a hot ‘un. 


When T murder my third wife UI 
send over for him, 


ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No, 55.— The Artist” Costuine. 


HAVE YOU PUT 
THE BANDACES 
& SPLINTS IN 
THE BROUGHAN? 
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SURGICAL 
{| CASE 


A Treat in Store for some one. 


A FRAGMENT. 
“A Bee Enns an idyll time 
of it. 


AC 


me] 


NOVEL. 
The Heroine who ‘seeks " her Couch, aud 
inisses it, Flop! 


— — ss 
Soldier (to Military Gent), What 've I lost, sir? 
! Somethink I ‘ave worked ‘ard for to fet. Td 


' ' sooner a-lost. my life, I would. My Egyptian 

: COKE OH. War Medal’s dropped off this ‘ere breast into that 

“Carrying Coal to New. there gully “ole! Receives substantial vemunera- 
castles tion, selutes, and exit at the double, 


Beat 
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; who is continually talking about gentility, and laying down 
the tee renovate it, is sure to be a snob, It comes so natu ly to a 
gentleman that there is no necessity to 5 k about it; in fact, he seldom 
thinks of it, unless the subject is brought painfully before him by some 
glaring breach of good mauuers. “° 


sudden revival in the iron trade and the consequent increase in 
the aii of tin has not escaped—iudeed what does escape — the notice 
of A. SLorer! Some one entrusted ALLy with a sovereign (it was a bad 
one- but that 1s a mere detail) to get changed, on SLOPER'S assertion 
that owing to the rise in the value of tin he could get twenty-tive 
shillings for it. ALLY is just now in prison (his explanation about the 
sovereign not being considered satisfactory) and he expects to remain 
there until iron goes down again. Simple, ingenuous, unhappy, SLOPER! 


THERE is an immensity of grumbling now-a-days about the backward- 
ness-in-coming-forward of our young men; but, when one comes to think 
of it, what is the good of a gentleman offering his hand if—there’s 
nothing in it ! 


Out for the day ; a Cockney swell— 

I beg you'll scan the creature well. 

His necktie of cerulean hue ; 

The brilliant patent leather shoe ; 

His hat your notice must one 

With brim upcurled like cockle-shell ; 

Trousers, too, modelled like a bell ; 

You can’t mistake the Cockney crew 
re Out for the day. 

* 


FRANTIC excitement prevails among the upper crusties. ; 

The Honourable Billy has backed himself to fast for forty minutes, 

This is to be a genuine affair, and no deception will be practised. 

The forty minutes are to be consecutive. . . 

During forty minutes the Honourable Billy is to have nothing tu 
drink. 

The affair is to come off some time next week. Meanwhile, Billy has 
gone into training. “* 


“Sir,” observed Boswell, as he and the Doctor were walking up Lud. 
gate Hill, ‘‘ Jack Flyaway, the artist, has aon changed his residence.” 

“ And what is that to me, sir /” demanded the Doctor, stopping short 
as he spoke. 

“Why, sir,” replied Boswell, somewhat nervously, for the Doctor 
was a big man, ‘‘1—I—I—cannot understand how he can afford to be so 
constantly changing.” rea 

‘‘Pshaw!” cried the Doctor, contemptuously. ‘‘ Probably he tinds it 
cheaper to pay a man to move his furniture than he does to pay his 
Jandlord.” ow 

* 


Woman, lovely woman, has been likened to many, many things—tv 
a dear, to a darling, to a duck, to a sweet little goose, and to an angel ; 
but sometimes she is really very like a kettle. She, the wife of your bosom, 
you know, may be sitting opposite you, on the other side of the fireplace, 
singing away as sloasaxtty as possible ; presently, however, she may sto)’ 
suddenly, and, by Jove! when you least expect it, she—botls over / 


* 
© 4 BIRD in the hand is worth two 
In the bush ”—so the Proverbers say ; 
But, then, what on earth can you do, 
If the bird in your hand flies away ¢ 


Or suppose that your bird is an owl, 
an eagle, a hawk, or a thrush !— 
If his beak of your hand should run foul, 
You would wish he'd remained in his bush. 
** 


* 

ACCORDING toa contemporary, considerable excitement was caused at 
Newmarket last week by ‘‘a little difference between a member of the 
betting fraternity and a swell-mobsman whom he bad caught picking 
his pocket.” How subtle are the distinctions which some yore manage 
todraw! To the ordinary mind, unacquainted with such niceties, the 
difference between a ‘‘swell-mobsman” and a ‘‘ member of the betting 
fraternity ” is so little that it is, indeed, hardly worth mentioning. 

* 


* 

ALTHOUGH the moral drama of Drink has been such a success each 
time it has been produced, it does not hitherto appear to have had much 
effect upon the aristocracy. At Lady Jane’s wedding the other day the 
negus seemed to have circulated pretty freely. 

As the party was breaking up, and some one was helping the bride 
into the carriage, into which the bridegroom had been previously helped, 
she started back with a pretty little cry of surprise. 

‘*What’s the matter?” some one asked. 

‘“Why,”’ said she, “‘there’s two of ‘em. I only recollect marrying one.” 


* 

THE proverbial ladies’ man is like a door-mat. He is useful and 
necessary, yet every one looks down upon him. Even the ag dar- 
lings themselves despise him while they use his services. He has too 
much in common with themselves for them to admire him. 

* 


Two girls, fatigued with ehildish games 
‘And clad in youthful innocence, ‘ 
Were canvassing each other’s claims 
To social pre-eminence. 


At last one made the question clear, 
And fitly closed a smart debate: 
“Why, your pa’s but a vicar, dear, 
While mine’s a Vicar Designate!" 
oe 


* 

PRETENCE is, after all, but a very thin cloak. A man who pretends 
to be particularly foolish generally is so; while one who pretends to be: 
very clever must have some little knowledge to enable him to play the 
part at all. ‘< 

a 

Can the lower limbs of the ‘‘ burlesque ladies” be included among the 
‘‘ props” of a theatre! One thing is certain, however, they could never 
be mistaken for clothes’-props ; as a rule, they have very few garments 
to support. ren 

* 


TuERE is but one topic of conversation among the créme de la créme- 
the Dook Snook. A more lovely man I never gazed upon. Though 
somewhat—nay, I might almost say considerably—below the middle 
height, the elegance of his form could scarcely be excelled. A splendid 
head of curly hair surmounts a face of almost too classic beauty. ‘‘ How 
truly sweet !” gasped the Countess, when first her eyes lighted upon that 
nose and mouth. A silence fell upon us. All were hushed. e could 
but gaze in silent admiration. o* 

* 


THERE'S nothing as it ought to be, 
In these our modern days ; 
Herein all disputants agree 
Who differ other ways. 
We learn, maybe, a little more, 
And make a greater show 
‘Than they did who have ‘gone before ;” 
But is it comme il yaut 2 
** 


* 

Ay was last Tuesday week as ever was that Brownjones called upon one 
of ALLy’s young men when he was hard at work on one of his well-know: 
lovely sonnets. But Brownjones never will understand when he's not 
wanted. ‘‘ Pooh!” cried Brownjones, striding up and down SLOPER'> 
young man’s spotless brussels with muddy hoofs. ‘‘ Your ‘ poet’s eye, 
with a fine frenzy rolling,’ isall bosh ! I hate the fuss some fellows make 
when they’re doing their scribbling. Why, look at me, J knock off 
dozen epigrams or a poem in five minutes, and think nothing of it!” 

Yes,” said ALLY's young man sweetly, as he belped himself to a fresh 
quill, ‘and your readers, no doubt, think with you,” 

7 


STRANGE, IF TRUE.—A sad occurrence has taken place in the world 
of fashion. The colour of the season is deep orange, a hue which is only 
becoming to brunettes ; and, somehow or pe no fair hair is to be seeu 
anywhere. It is supposed that all the blondes have dyed off. 
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MISS SLOPER AT THE SLOPERIES. 


— 
AON ERTAINLY, 
va \) dears ; I was 
fy uy there, 
of course. 
As I said to 
Bertie, who 
is looking 
awfully well 
after his trip 
to Ireland, 
wouldn't 
have missed 
it for any- 
thing. 
Indeed, 
all The 
Family 
were 
there, 
except 


says she 
has quite 
enough 
of inven- 
tories, 
hills of 
sale, and 
broker's 
men at 
home, 
without 
paying 
to go 
and look 
at other people's. Poor Pa was present, and that horrid Alexander, 
and that awful Bill Higgins—but I think they crawled in somehow 
through a weak place in the garden palings—and Lord Bob, and the 
Dook, and Billy, of course. Bertie said (you know his way), “It ought 
to he called the SLOPERIES.” 

If you come to think it over, the Sloperies is not half a bad name for 
the Illuminated 
Tea Gardens. 
Think it over 
well. 

Before I went 
Lord Bob read 
this in the 


2 
2. 
B 


Due tS 
A Quiet Corner 


the electric 
light is con- 
cerned, the dis- 
play will be the 
most thorough 
and the most 
comprehen sive 
ever attempted. 
The whole of 
the _ buildings, 
gardens, and ; 
terraces are to 
he illuminated 
hy electricity. 
In the large 
open spaces 464 
are lamps have 
heen fixed— 
nearly double 
the number of 
last year—and 
under cover 
5,530 incandes- 
cent lamps— 
more than twice 
number 
used last year.” 

There are lots 
of interesting 
things to see. 
There is my 
friend Clement 
Smith, printin, 
his heautifu 
coloured —pos- . 
ters on a colour-printing machine, and there are Field and Tuer 
printing off etchings, and there are a lot of pretty oil paintings sent by 
the Graphic, and a number of toys which amused Billy and the Dook 
very much, and some dining-tables that could be turned into billiard- 
tables in the twinkling of an eye, and there's a show of the loveliest 
roses you ever saw in your life, and no end of machinery, all doing good- 
ness only knows what, as hard as ever it could. 1 don't know, as far as 
I myself am coneerned, that I very particularly care about too much 
machinery. It probably may improve the mind, but it certainly makes 
the head ache. 

As usual, the moment Billy crossed the threshold of the building he 
hegan to feel thirsty and to 
wonder where the bars were. 

Of course, when we found 
one, the first person we saw 
there was Poor Pa, who hor- 
rowed a shilling of Billy. 

I afterwards learnt that 
Billy borrowed five ens 
of the Dook, saying Poor Pa 
was hounding him down for 
that amount, which the Dook 
borrowed of Lord 
Bob together 
with another five 
shillings, saying 
Poor Pa was in 
P an awful state, 
and nothing 
short of half a 
sovereign could 
save him from a 
miserable end. 

I do think, 
though, it was 
rather mean of 
Billy and the 

Do 


An Effect in Water Colours. 


same 
mind 


heard 
of it. But yet I must say, and I told Poor Pa, it’s a great shame to get 
\.ord Bob's money out of him when he might spend it on me, and here 
| am, too, without a decent pair of boots to my feet besides those I 
stand up in, 
It’s a cruel shame, and mean and unfatherly. 


THE COAL-BLACK CAT. 
(Continued from last week, ) 


For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapted. Its walls 
were loosely constructed, and had lately been plastered throughout with 
a rough plaster, which the dampness of the atmosphere had prevented 
from hardening. Moreover, in one of the walls was a_ projection, 
caused by a false chimney or fire-place, that had been filled up and 
made to resemble the rest of the cellar. 

By means of a crow-bar I easily dislodged the bricks, and having 
carefully deposited the body against the inner wall, I propped it in that 
position, while with little trouble I re-laid the whole structure as it 
originally stood. Having procured mortar, sand, and hair with every 
possible precaution, I prepared a plaster which could not be distinguished 
from the old, and with this J very carefully went over the new brick- 
work. When I had finished, I felt satisfied that all was right. The 
wall did not present the slightest appearance of having been disturbed. 

My next step was to look for the beast which had been the cause of 
so much eric eduees for T had at length firmly resolved to put it to 
death. It did not make its appearance though—and thus, for one night 
at least since its introduction into the house, I soundly and tranquilly 
slept ; aye, slept, even with the burden of murder on my soul! 

The second and the third day passed, and still my tormentor came 
not. Once again I breathed as a free man. [should behold it no more ! 
My happiness was supreme ! 

Upon the fourth day after the assassination a party of the police came 
very unexpectedly into the house, and proceeded again to make rigorous 
investigation of the premises. I felt no embarrassment whatever. The 
officers bade me accompany them in their search. They left no nook or 
corner unexplored. At length, for the third or fourth tame, they de- 
scended into the cellar. 1 quivered not ina muscle. My heart heat 
calmly as that of one who slumbers in innocence. I walked the cellar 
from end to end ; I folded my arms upon my bosom, and roamed easily 
to and fro, The police were thoroughly satistied, and prepared to de- 
part. The glee at my heart was too strong to be resirainet, I burned 
to say if but one word by way of triumph, and to render doubly sure 
their assurance of my guiltlessness. 

‘*Geutlemen,” [ said at last, as the party ascended the steps, ‘I de- 
light to have allaved your suspicions. I wish you all health, and a little 
more courtesy. By-the-bye, gentlemen, this—this is a very well-con- 
structed house.” [In the rabid desire to say something easily, I scarcely 
know what I uttered at all.] ‘‘I may say an excellently well-constructed 
house. These walls—are you going gentlemen ?— these walls are solidly 
put together ;" and here, through the mere frenzy of bravado. I rap- 
ped heavily with a cane which I held in my hand upon that very portion 
of the brick-work behind which stood the corpse of the wife of my bosom. 

No sooner had the reverberation of my blows sank into silence than I 
was answered by a voice from within the tomb; by a cry, at first muf- 
fled and broken, like the sobbing of a child, and then quickly swellin 
into one long, loud, and continuous scream, utterly anomalous anc 
inhuman; a howl, a wailing shriek, half of horror, and half of 
triumph. 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. Swooning, I staggered to 
the opposite wall. For one instant the party upon the stairs remained 
motionless through extremity of terror and of awe ; in the next, a dozen 
stout arms were toiling at the wall. It fell bodily. The corpse, terrible 
to contemplate stood crect before the eves of the spectators. Upon its 
head, with red extended mouth and solitary eye of tire, sat the hideous 
beast whose craft had seduced me into murder, and whose informing 
voice had consigned me to the hangman. I had walled the monster up 
within the tomb! 

—_—_. 


CONFESSION. 


Hear my confession, ah, love’ I entreat, 
While, with hot blushes suffusing my face, 
Down in the dust and in utter disgrace, 
Pleading for pardon, I fall at thy feet. 
“ Truly 1 care not for gold, ah, my sweet,” 
Never was falsehood more needless and base ; 
Gold in my thoughts holds a prominent place— 
Utterly false was that vow I repeat ! 
Weep not, and don’t try to frown any more: 
Thy precious gold is a portion of thee. 
Frankly ; thy tresses of gold I adore, 
Each flrwing hair is an idol tome! ... 
Quick with your punishment, pet, I implore, 
I am resigned to whate’er it may be. 

— | 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


Scene: Platform of the Charing Cross Railway Station.—Dramatis 
versone : Tivo of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's Newsboys, and a Jocular 
Person who is waiting for a train. 

First Newsboy (to Jocular Person). Here y'are, sir! evenin’ paper, 
sir! Letter from Mr. Gladstone, sir! Buy the evenin’ paper, sir! 

Jocular Person (thinking he sees his way to a bit of fun). No, thank 

you, my boy: I have no occasion for the evening paper. (Pause.) I 
AM Mr. Gladstone ! 

[ Sensation, during which First Newsboy retreats, and holds whispered 
conference behind bookstall with Newsboy Number Two, who pre- 
sently advances, carrying a paper he has taken off the stall. 

Second Newsboy (to Jocular Person). Here y'are, sir! Buy ‘‘ ALLY 

ScLoper’s Hatr-Honmay.” (Pause.) I[s'pose you're not ALLY SLOPER 
as well, are you? 

[Jocular Person retires, rather sorry that he has spoken. 


—— 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Wiy, cert'n’'y! A celebrated actor of a past generation, familiarly 
called “Jack’” Bannister, was the son of a bill sticker. When he 
became a light in what the mummers themselves call ‘‘ The Profession ” 
he grew particularly bumptious, and as fond of displaying jewellery as 
a swell Israelite. Pea 2 ; 

“ How grand those diamonds of yours look !” said a waggish acquaint- 
ance to him in the green room one evening, as Bannister, all ablaze, was 
awaiting his call. : . ; 

“Yes, they look fairly well,” said the actor, with an air of lofty in- 
difference. 

* Real?” 

“Sir,” said Bannister, ‘{I would have you know that I never wear 
anything but diamonds.” ; 

““T beg your pardon, Jack,” returned the wag, reflecting upon Ban- 
nister’s parentage, ‘‘/ remember the time when you wore nothing but 
naste 1" 

! The husband of a well-known actress could never have heard of this, 
or he would surely never have bragged after Jack Bannister’s fashion. 

“ How beautiful your wife looks!” said a friend in his ear; ‘are 
those brilliants real 7” b 

“©T never allow my wife to wear anything but diamonds,” replied the 
hushand of the celebrity. 

His friend put on a meditative air. 

“Rather arbitrary of you- not to say cruel—so liable to cold on a 
draughty stage ; and, pardon my questioning your veracity, but I doubt 
if the Lord Chanberiain would —ahem !” 


siocciieeae 
BROWNJONES: HIS JOKE, 


THE Robinson Brownjoneses were as contented and as model a couple 
as you would meet with in the united highly mepectan ie neighbour- 
hoods of Clapham and Brixton, The only bone of contention (a very 
little one) between the worthy pair was the sermons of the reverend 
gentleman under whem they sat. Last Sunday morning Mrs. B. 

ow quite excited during the walk home from church. Mrs. B., having 
fad by far the best of the argument (as usual, of course), wound up by 
putting this last crushing ‘‘ poser” to her inferior half. ‘‘Then, Mr. B., 
such being the case, what, in goodness name, zrould you have a clergy- 
man preach about ?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Brownjones, with a smile, ‘‘ childlike and bland,” and 
taking out his watch, ‘‘Z should say about fifteen minutes!” His 
better half revlied not. 


| 
| 


a, 


LITTLEJOHN’S LION. 
—_—— 

MY name is Littlejolin. 1 am nothing particular. 
1 have sufticient property to live on, and live in a rising suburb with 
a clayey soil, but pretty cheerful. Mrs. Littlejohn is fond of company, 
and we often ask in the Jacksons from next door but one, the Tomkinses 
from over the way, 
or the 

from 
corner, 


Jenkinsons 
round — the 
The Jack- 
sons, Tomkinses, 
and Jenhinsons, 
who are also fond 
of company, ask us 
back in their turn, 
and we thus see one 
another pretty fre- 


quently several 
times a week. 
It occurred to 


Mrs. Littlejohn the 
other day that it 
anything were want- 
ing to add to the 
charm of — these 
social gatherings, it 
was possibly a little 
more variety. Our 
; rising suburb is as 
yet (until the Metropolitan Extension reaches us) rather uncomeatable, 
and eligible male strangers fight shy of it. 

Meanwhile, I feel that I ought to make an effort to secure a novelty 
of some kind to add to the brilliancy of our little réunions, and I did a 
thing I have not done half-a-dozen times since Mrs. Littlejohn has been 
Mrs. Littlejohn—I dined at the club, 

It was most fortunate I did so, for I met there the man of all men I 
wished to meet—Charley Smith, who is on the apers, and knows every- 
body. I made up to Charley Smith, and phe him to come and share 
my table, intending when we got to tho dessert to ask him to come down 
to the suburb to our next ‘evening at home ;” but before we had our 
soup, & man entered the room, Smith sprang up excitedly, and rushed 
away to greet him. 

He came back in a few minutes, and begged me to excuse him. He 
was very sorry, but he had asked the strange man to dine with him, and 
had just given him up when he took his place at my table. 

I said, “ Bring your friend here too; there's plenty of room. Whois he?” 

Smith said, “Oh, he's not in your line. It’s Bodger, you know.” 

“What Bodger?” I asked. “ The Bodger! The poet!" 

Good gracious me! Not in my line? The great poet! Suppose he 
were to consent to come to the rising suburb ! 

I had never before been introduced to a poet. Those who, like myself, 
have not before even known a poet intimately, may tind a few remarks 
upon poets entertaining and instructive. , 

Poets are fat, short men, and breathe hard. Poets’ eyes do not roll 
with “fine frenzy,” they goggle a little, and have a boiled-fish-like fixed- 
ness about them. Poets use their knives as a spoon to ladle up gravy 
of which they seem to be very 
fond. Poets eat a lot and 
drink ditt * * # 

We had our dinner, which 
was a great success. Smith 
and the poet talked, and 1 
listened. Then we had a 
couple of bottles of wine at 
my expense, and the poet anid 
Smith went on talking, and 
I listened. Rather late in the 
evening I rose and shook hands 
with them, and asked them to 
come to Mrs. Littleyohn’s 
“evening at home” on the 
following Wednesday. Smith 
said he was very sorry, but 
he was engaged ; the poet pro- 
mised tocome. (Hang Smith ! 
making his company such a 
favour. I did not want him 
at all—I wanted the poet.) 

* 


IT was introduced to Bodger. 


He drank six cups of tea, 


* * * * * 

Before Wednesday came the intensest excitement prevailed in the 
rising suburb, Mra. Littlejohn could not sleep of a night. I bought a 
‘*People’s Edition” of ger, and learnt up long bits of him, and got 
his memoir by heart. 

When Wednesday arrived, the excitement was almost too much for us, 
and was rather too much for the others. ‘The Jenkinsons came nearly 
half an hour before the proper time ; the Tompkinses were ten minutes 
too soon; and the Jacksons were with us to the moment ; and each 
asked as they came in, ‘‘ Has he come ?” 

The nice girls bore down upon us in a tumultuous rush, and carried 
all before them. ‘Oh, show him to ns!" they cried ; ‘do show him 
tous! Where is he? What's he like?” 

He was a good deal behind time, and in about an hour we began to 

wanxious., We sipped our tea and coffee and ate our tea-cakes as 
long as we could, until Mrs. Littlejohn whispered that perhaps it would 
he as well to put a little of the tea-cake aside for the poet. 

We told off Mary, the house-maid, to the little room at the end of the 
lobby, so if the poet wanted a half-cup of tea and a bite of tea-cake, he 
could have it served to him there, before soe upstairs, 

The arrangements were scarcely complete when there came a great 
rat-tat-tat at the door. It was the poet! 

Two of the nice girls were playing us a sonata, They left off suddenly. 
We all held our breath. One of the Jenkinsons, who is funny, whispered, 
‘Slow music. Lights down. See, he comes!” 

I smiled, of course, but thought it rather common of him. We all 

J waited anxiously. 
* * * 


A long time elapsed, 

‘He's letting them 
tea-cakes have it, ain't 
he?” the Jenkinson who 
is funny whispered. 

“Hush!” T cried, 
with some indignation ; 
and we went on waiting. 

But he was sucha long 
while we could hardly 
contain ourselves. Sud- 
denly we heard the 
street door close vio- 
lently, and rushed in a 
body out on to the 
landing. Not a sound 
below. 

“Mary !" I cried. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘© Who was that who 
just went out?” 


I had a row with Jenkinson. 


“The little stout gentleman.” 

‘Where's he gone ’” . 

‘‘ He's gone for good, sir, I think. He put on his coat and hat again, 
and said he didn't think he cared to go upstairs.” 

“But what made him so long? -what was he doing downstairs ?” 

‘He had six cups of tea, sir, and two plates of tea-cake.” 

‘ And—and did he say anything?” 

‘*He asked if there was a hot exper, sir; and when I said there 
weal a some wine and sandwiches, he said, ‘Oh!”’ 

“ e 4 ” 

‘* And then he put on his hat and coat, sir, and went.” 

s * 


* * * * 
T didn’t particulier relish the job of going upstairs again to break 
the posts haviour to the rest of the company. The Jenkinson who 
thinks himself fanny and I had a regular row. 


———— on 
A USEFUL FAS-ION. 


1 nprincipied Cousin, What, won't Nursey givea bit more stuff than that to dress 
delly with? There, dow't ery, Mabel—there’s Ma's blue silk hanying up in the 
spare roo, We can cula slice olf that. Ladies wear their dresses shorter now, 


' 


CONFOUND I g 
\ DOCLIN 1f 
THE STACL 


F a 


At a Sing-Song. 
Tuk Ciaran. 


| Z 
s | Amateur Theatricals. 
Tur Stace Manaone. 


“A MEMORY KEAN.” 
Uncle Oldsort. You!—recollect Edmund Kean, sir! Pack of nosense—boy 


like you! 
Young One-o'-Clock. By Jove, I do, though! Fact is, you're always jawi 
about him so, that nobody can ever forget him. ee ia ia 


© The Mediaval Ghost, who ought to have been 


— 
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RATHER A sTICKcR. 

“And so you're building a mud village, are you?” said the Ecclesiastic, be- 
ningnly; “and that’s the church, But why haven't you made the parsou ?” 


‘We hadn't dirt enough,” replied the infant Giles. 
[Lhe reverena gentleman continued his ramble. 


ieee 

¢ ( oan 

A. SLOPER STARTS A RESTAURANT. 
The Eminent may here he observed taking home 
a portion of the cowestibles frow which some 
novel dishes will be prepared. 


A DREADFUL STORY OF THE FEW-DULL TIMES. 


The deadliest feud you ever knew'd | The Baron he took his rapier, 


Existed years ago, ‘And Sir Piers his two-handed sword ; 
Between Sir Piers de Poofkin, rE sword 3 
‘And the Baron Stachio, ae tae ee tele as gentlemen should, 


ail long age, 


| MAKING Him **WAXY.” 
Rus Condvetor, Were ware, sir—hall the way to Madam’ Toosords’ for 
tuppence ! 


HOW TO JUG HARE. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALP-HOLIDAY. 
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Subscription Sirpencea Week, payable in Aden 


Our old friend ALLY has been getting up a Club for * The Better Ventilation of Free Opinion vpon Sibjvcts ef Politiva! wud Socie! Misinainuyement,” 


~~ 

1. Ove of the first persons to join in 
the Scheme was a disinterested Li- 
vensed Victualler, at whose house the 
Club was to have its meetings. 


8, They could not get Bradlaujh, nt all the 
other available intellect: was enlisted. 
stance, from the N*w C*t. 5 


For in- 


" 


4. Without mentioning —, recently of 
Wilwey G"1. ae ; 


5. One of the rules was, that all the Members should 
wear Kid Gloves. Sweet etlect caused by A. SLorrr 
under these circuinstances. 


8. Svorer was Treasurer, and this was the Box 
containing the Funds. 


J 


Mia fills 


‘ 


6. There was another rule, that any member 
arriving Five Minutes late was Fined a Half- 
penny, It was odd, too, how nobody coul! 
over tap coming late, according to SLorrr's 
clock. 


7. Another rule was, that every one in turn should stand treat 
all round. It was always a question where A, SLOPER mauaged 
___19 get to when his turn cae. 


9. These were the Funds when the box 
was opened, The Club has since broken 


Medieval Customs.—" You must not breathe on the glass.” 


OS WITH CHAFF. 
Housekeeper. Oh, it’s from your pa, is it, master Tom? Well, the telegraph may be very 
wonderful, but it don't take me in, and if that's your pa’s writing, I'll eat my bead. 


ENOUGH FOR TWO. 
Kitty the Milkmaid (all the way from Wules), Now then, imperence, what are you 
looking at ? 
Croquet Redivivus. 


Fragment of Humanity (with the timber ankles). Why, wy dear, I've lost: suffin’, and it 
A Woolwich Infant seems to me, ye know, you're found it, 


’ 
| } 


Ee ee 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 
— 

THE ‘ patriots” recently created a riot at the Londonderry Opera House 
when the band played “ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” and threw down 
forms from the gal- 
lery on the unfortu- 
nate people in the 
pit, among them in- 
offensive women and 
children. Still, it 
was ‘* patriotic.” 

° 


* 

A SHOCKING case 
of neglect has been 
investigated by the 
liverpool coroner, 
when an inquest was 
held on the body of 
a child, named Gra- 
ham, aged two years, 
The child fell ill 
thout two months 
ago, and, after a 
while, a doctor was 
called in. The 
mother obtained 
medicine from the 
infirmary, jut, in- 
stead of giving it to 
the child, she threw 
it away, She con- 
tinned to get the physic regularly, however, and told a person who 
lodged with her that if she did not do so she would not get a certificate 
‘if anything happened,” and that the child was in a burial eluh, 

oe?” 


* 

Many people, having to pass through Shoe Lane on their way to our 
oftice, cannot have failed to notice for some time past, either in its 
siestas or as mounted guard in the doorways, a remarkable cat of 
foreign and imperious aspect—a cat of Asiatic breed, of strangely 
eccentric habits, and with an eventful career. Latterly the name given 
to it was the appropriate one of “Ishmael,” but it took more kindly to 
that of “Johnny,” by which it was known and petted by many 
admirers, Not only was it a fine specimen of its kind, dignified and 
austere in its bearing, but its instinct, cunning, and sagacity were 
extraordinary, as were its enmities and friendships. ‘ Johnny” has at 
Jast succumbed to an extraordinary illness, which medical aid failed to 
arrest; and its usual haunts will know it 10 more, Among its 
admirers were many persons well known in literary and art circles, 
including the Eminent. ee 

* 


‘¢THe backers know more than we do, now.” Such is the cry of the 
metallicians, And it is perfectly true that, thanks to a careful study of 
public form and good information, the ®. P. is getting very wideawake. 
1 venture to prophesy, however, that this state of things, this state of 
“knockdown” tor the pencillers, will not last long. Give certain 
people enough rope and they will end by dislocating their necks, Give 
your punter plenty of money, oh, bookie, and it will return to thee like 
Noah's dove of old. ee 

* 


THE pot are making an attempt to put down gaming clubs in Lon- 
don. Whether they have sufficient evidence in the case they have selected 
for prosecution is not yet apparent. It is quite time, however, that the 
police should clear 
themselves from the 
grave suspicions which 
necessarily attach to 
them when notorious 

ambling hells are 
Taswn to exist in any 
district, and at which 
so many poor young 
dupes are Tuined. 

* 


* 

AT the funeral of the 
Borough Heroine, who 
sauobtviont her own life 
through the fatal fire, a 
noticeable feature was , 
the presence of twenty 
girls in white from the village school, which the deceased herself had 
attended as a girl. The coffin bore the simple inscription. ‘* Alice 
Ayres, died April 26, aged 26,” “ 


A LEEK farmer’s wife has attained notoriety ina singular manner. 
Resolved to administer a vigorous check to her daughter's courting pro- 
clivities, she followed on horseback the loving couple along the road. 
Overtaking them, she laid about them a heavy horse whip. The 
chastisement completed, the irate mother found to her horror that she 
had thrashed some one else’s daughter, and she is now face to face with 
police proceedings, the girl's face peing severely cnt and lacerated, while 
she has also sustained a shock from v lich she has not yet recovered. 


Messrs. Brock and Co., the well-known pyrotechnists, have obtained 
licences for five additional magazines to he constructed on their pre- 
mises at Woodside. It was stated that each new building would he 
used for the storage of 4,000 Ibs. of manufactured fireworks. 

* 


. 
A BrrMInGHAM cyclist raises his voice against the detestable practice of 
throwing broken glass into the public streets. He complains that the 
tyres of his machine are often cut right through. And so are children’s 
shoes, and horses’ hoofs, and dogs’ | ect, and many other things. 
* 

It is true we have had some warm weather lately ; but the other after- 
noon some surprise was caused at Islington by the appearance of a wo- 
man rushing about the street, clad in 
only her chemise. The woman turned 
out of a thoroughfare in the Pentonville 
Road, and ran towards the Euston Road. 
Arrived there, she entered the Skinner's 
Arms public house, causing considerable 
astonishment among the customers. She 
soon made a speedy exit, and upon 
entering the street again, ran till she 
became exhausted. “The police were 
quickly on the scene, and the woman, 
who, judging from her features, is a 
foreigner, was taken to the station 
house, followed by hundreds of people, 
in a state of actual wonderment, in 
which the policemen joined, 

** 


* 

A GAMEKEEPER on the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s estate, has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for stealing 250 
pheasants’ eggs, and a shopkeeper sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment 
tor receiving them. 

ee 


‘A PHYSICIAN” says that if people 
would only drink old and matured 
whisky, instead of new and raw, there 
would be less drunkenness amon; 
whisky-drinkers than there isnow. Al 
right, send us on a bottle or two, sonny. 

* 


* 

A TELEGRAM from Madrid states that 
several doctors in Valencia have been 
making experiments by inoculating 
adults and children with the choleraic 
virus. The faith of the local physicians 
and of persons of all classes in these experiments is so great that in one 
afternoon three hundred persons were inoculated. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


some don't. An 


Some people make money hy letting ‘lodgings : 
unfortunate haker 
in Whitechapel let 
an empty room, 
which was over 
his hakehouse. 
The room was 
turned into a work- 
shop,and the baker 
had suffered con- 
siderable | annoy- 
ance thereby. He 
had put up with it 
as long as he could. 
The lodger only 
laughed at him. 
He was not satis- 
tiel with creating 
greater disturb- 
ance than ever, but 
had bored a hole in 
the floor right over 
the baker's dough 
trough, and when- 
ever he was making 
bread, dirty water 
was poured down 
thethole into the 
trough, allof which ; “ 
fell into the dough, and eleven pounds of bread was completely spoilt. 


4” 
* 


=— 
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“ Why not eat insects?” asks Mr. Vincent M. Holt, a gentleman who 
holds that meal-worms are fattening, wire-worms and eather-jackets 
nutritious, and cockchafers delicious as mushrooms. Mr. Holt writes 
with all the enthusiasm of a gourmand about his culinary experiments, 
nt not even his glowing periods will induce us to become insectiverous. 
Churchyard beetle and caterpillar sauce! Are yon on ¢ 

en 
* 


THE Lapps now at the Alexandra Palace only wash once a week, and 
seldom have their hair cut. It seems superfluous to fetch persons from 
so great a distance to illustrate the virtne of uncleanliness. We have 
abundant instances of a praiseworthy dislike of soap in the metropolis ; 
and any interprising agent might supply the Alexandra Palace with any 
number of parties of MeGooseley’s persuasion, 

*7* 


As there is to he no war with Russia, and as we are sure to have all 
manner of protestations of friendship passing hetween the Czar and the 
Ameer, why should not the committee of 
the Inventories bring over a Russo- Afghan 
hand to play in their kiosks this season? 
Perhaps the Czar will make an offer of their 
services in the interests of peace, for their 
dulcet strains would doubtless soothe the 
martial ardour of the English people. 


An American, who in his travels was fre- 
quently shocked by seeing people eating 
with knives, bequeathed a large estate to be 
applied in the adoption of means for sup- 
pressing the custom, . 


* 

Mr. Gorman has been charged with as- 
saulting his Amelia. The police-constable 
saw the prisoner holding an unfortunate 
women named Hyland by the hair, and 
kicking her as she lay on the ground. He 
arrested him, and, procuring assistance, 
took the man to the police-station. When 
in the dock there he became very disorderly, 
and refused to leave it, and it took six 
policemen to get him to the cell. The magistrate said he seemed to be 
an excitable man. + 


A FULL-BLOWN British admirer of Henry Irving (says a New York 
Paper) vented his grief at the actor's early departure for England in the 
following lines to 

SWEET ‘ENERY. 
'Enery Hirving, the hactor, 
With voice very tine— 
A theatrical factor— 
His hannounced to decline 
Coming back to Hamerica— 
What will we do? 
The whole nation in sorrow 
Will loudly hoo hoo! 
For not to see "Enery 
A rolling ‘is heyes 
On the stage by the footlights, 
Once more ‘fore ‘e dies. 
His a sad disappointment 
To our women and men, 
O'Enery, sweet 'Enery, 
Come hover hagain ! 
a6 

A PRIEST appeared as complainant at a Paris court against a young 
lady, to obtain protection from a curious kind of annoyance. The defen- 
dant appears to have conceive: a violent passion for the priest, and, for 
some years past, has followed him about the streets, waiting for him 
outside his house, and conducting herself in such a manner as to 
become a public scandal. Twice she has been examined as to her 
mental condition, but the doctors have pronounced her to be respon- 
sible for her acts. The commissary of police has also intervened, 
but without result. In the neighbourhood of the church the young 
lady’s craze is so well known, that when she appears in the streets 
rude boys call after her ‘‘ Madame Potiphar!” Lately her love has 
turned to hate, and she has uttered threats against the abb's life, 
so that he was forced t6 lodge a complaint against her. 

bP 

THE depositions were recently taken at Derby of a young domestic 
servant, who was in such an emaciated condition, owing to alleged ill- 
treatment by her mistress, that she was not 
expected to recover. The girl's statement 
was to the effect that she was beaten with 
pieces of wood, stair-rods, &c., and that 
she had been starved. A girl who has been 
accustomed to receive an annual wage of 
£5 in Ireland, or of £10 in England, and 
who earns, or rather is paid, £30 or £36 
per annum in New South Wales, will think 
nothing of giving a couple of guineas for a 
bonnet or hat of the latest fashion, and will 
array herself on her “Sunday out” in a 
velvet mantle, for which she has given 
seven or eight pounds, in such a manner 
that it is not often easy to ascertain which 
is the mistress and which the maid, except, 
as arule, the maid is the better looking. 

* 


* 

A FIRE }roke out recently in the great 
drawing-room, Bestwood Hall, Notting- 
ham. The conflagration was speedily sup- 
pressed, but not beforeacasket of jewellery 
and the famous picture of Nell Gwynne and 
other valuable paintings were destroyed, 

* 


* 

TALKING in church is a legal offence across 
the Atlantic. Several young ladies and 
gentlemen of the best society in Missouri 
were lately brought up in a police-court and fined for this offence. Quite 
right too. How is anyone to go to sleep with a lot of chatter going 
on . 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
‘A CALENDAR FOR THE WeBK Enpina May 23rp. 


181'7.—On this day a farmer at Kirton Lindsey, for a 
wee ee air undertook to ride a pony up two pairs of stairs 
into a chamber of the George Inn, and down again, which he actually 

werformed before a numerous company, whose astonishment was 
Poightened by the rider being upwards of eleven stone weight, and his 
horse less than thirty. They were weighed after the feat to decide a 
wager. 
ith May, 1817.—Died at Heckington, Lincoln, Mr. Samuel Jessup, 
an opulent grazier. In twenty-one years (from 1791 to 1816) the deceased 
took 226,934 pills, supplied by a respectable ge ped at Battesford, 
which is at the rate of 10,806 pe a year, or 29 pills each day. In the 
last tive years preceding 1816 he took pills at the rate of 78 a day, and 
in the year 1814 he swallowed not less than 51,590. Notwithstanding 
this, and the addition of 40,000 bottles of mixture, and juleps and elec- 
tuaries, extending altogether to fifty-five closely-written columns of an 
apothecary’s bill, the deceased lived to attain the advanced age of sixty- 
five years, 

17th May, 1838.—Prince Talleyrand died this day at his hotel in the 
Rue de Florentin, Paris, in his 84th year. A diplomatist of extraor- 
dinary genius, he was, perhaps, even more notable for his total lack of 
principle. His settle of policy may he described as Macchiavellian, 
perhaps even more justly than those of Macchiavelli himself. To him i. 
often attributed the famous maxim, J parole n'a été a Vhomme que pow, 
Wequiser sa pensée, though it belongs originally to the English poet 
Young. 


18th May, 1841.—-The emigrant ship Minstrel, from Ireland for 
Quebec, was this day wrecked in the St. Lawrence. Of 150 persons on 
board, only four were saved, the boats, in which many of them had taken 
refuge, being drawn down with the sinking vessel. 
18th May, 1855.—Queen Victoria this day distributed war medals to 
the Crimean heroes, at the Horse Guards Parade. About 450 medals 
were also presented to sailors and marines. : 
18th May, 1887.—In the journal of T. Raikes, Esq., of this date, we 
read: ‘Several anecdotes were told this evening of Monk Lewis, so 
called from the book which he wrote. He was sometimes invited to 
Oatlands, and had a turn for epigram, that rather amused the Duchess 
of York. On one occasion J remember that Lord Erskine, after dinner, 
inveighed bitterly against marriage, and smarting, I sapere, under the 
recollection of his own unsuccessful choice, concluded by saying that a 
wife was a tin canister tied toa man’s tail, which very much excited 
the indignation of Lady Ann Culling Smith, who was of the party. 
Lewis took a sheet of paper and wrote the following neat epigram on 
the subject, which he presented to her Royal Highness :— 
‘Lord Erskine, at marriage presuming to rail, 
Says a wife's a tin canister tied to one’s tail ; 
And the fair Lady Ann, while the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his Lordship's degrading comparison. 
But wherefore degrading? If taken aright, 
A tin canister's useful, and polished, and bright ; 
And if dirt its original purity hide, 
‘Tis the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied.’” 
18th May, 1874.—This day, while in a state of madness from drink, a 
bricklayer, named Blair, residing at Bow Common, murdered his wife 
and four children, first stunning them, to all appearance, by striking 
them with some blunt weapon, then cutting their throats, and afterwards 
committing suicide by cutting his own throat. 


19th May, 1852. —The sale of the pictures which had belonged 
to Marshal Soult began this day at Paris. On the first day three pieces, 
by Murillo, were disposed of—the ‘Jesus and Child” at £2,520, ‘St. 
Peter in Bonds” at £6,040, and the ‘‘ Conception of the Virgin” at the 
astounding price of £23,440 sterling. The sums obtained for various 
articles on the ensuing days were on the same prodigious scale. It is 
understood that all Soult’s valuable pictures were the plunder of 
Spanish convents, ruined during his occupation of the country. In 
1848 many of these pictures were offered in England at sums compara- 
tively moderate, but not purchased. The ‘‘Conception of the Virgin,” 
for instance, might then have been had for £6,000. 

19th May, 1588.—The ers Armada, which was so signally over- 
thrown, partly by the winds of heaven, and greeny es by na- 
tive valour and discretion, sailed upon this day from the = oe Th 
English fleet left Plymouth Harbour about the same time, under the re- 
nowned Admiral, Charles Howard. 


20th May, 1618,—King James this day publicly declared his 
psa, ‘That, after the end of divine service, the people should not be 
etted from any lawful recreation on Sundays, such as dancing, archery, 
vaulting, May-games, Whitsun-ales, morris-dances, and the setting up 
of May-poles, and other sports therewith used.” 

20th May, 1758.—The scenery and wardrobe of the Bath Theatre was 
this day burned by the waggons taking fire on which it was being trans- 
ported over Salisbury Plain. 

20th May, 1851.—A gentleman of property, named James Young, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Regent's Park, this day committe: 
suicide by laying his neck across the rails near the Camden Railway 
Station, when the Liverpool mail train was advancing at great speed. 


2lst May, 1650.—James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, was this 
day executed at Edinburgh. He fought with great bravery in the royal 
cause, but, being at length captured, he was hung on a gallows thirty 
feet high, and his quartered remains were exposed over the city gates. 


22nd May, 1667.—Mrr. Pepys says that this day, ‘‘ coming from 
Westminster with Mr. Batten, we saw at Whitehall stairs a tisher-boat 
with a mae erg that he had newly catched in the river: which I saw, 
but it was but a little one; but big enough to prevent my mistake of 
that for a colt, if ever I become Mayor of Huntingdon.” What Pepys 
referred to is the following story :—‘* During a very high flood in the 
meadows between Huntingdon and Godmanchester, something was seen 
floating, which the Godmanchester people thought was a black pi: 
and the Huntingdon folk declared was a sturgeon ; when rescued fron: 
the waters, it proved to be a young donkey. This mistake led to the 
one party being styled ‘Godmanchester black pigs,’ and the other, 
‘Huntingdon sturgeons,’ terms not quite forgotten to this day. Pepys’s 
colt must he taken to be the colt of an ass.” 

22nd May, 1851.—Mr. Thackeray this day commenced a course ot 
lectures on *‘The English Humourists,” at Willis’s Rooms. Addison 
says, ‘‘I shall set down at length the genealogical table of False 
Humour, and at the same time place under it the geneal of True 
Heme net the reader may at one view behold their different pedigrees 
and relations :— 


“Falsehood, 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy,—Laughter. 
False Humonr. 

“Truth, 
Good Sense, 
Wit.— Mirth. 

Humour.” 


23rd May, 1842.—Daniel Good was this day executed for the 
murder of Jane Jones, at Garnard Lodge, Roehampton. The murder 
was discovered through a pawnbroker in Wandsworth havin charge! 
the coachman Good with stealing a pair of trousers. When the officer: 
entered the stable in search of the garment, Good rushed out, locke: 
the door upon them, and fled. In one of the stalls, beneath a littl 
hay, they discovered the trunk of a female, with the head and limbs cu! 
off, the abdomen cut open, and the entrails extracted. The door was #1 
once burst open, and on further search, a quantity of burnt bone- 
belonging to the body was discovered in the fire-place of the harnes- 
room. Good eluded pursuit for nearly a fortnight before he was di- 
covered. Ho died affirming his innocence in the face of a yelling. 
tumultuous mob. 

23rd May, 1656.—Italian opera was this day introduced by Willia.: 
Davenport, at Rutland House, in Charter House Yard, and afterward: 
translated to the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, and delighting the eye an’! 
ear exceedingly well, was much frequented for many years, Roussea'! 
has defined an opera as a musical, poetical, and spectacular work ; but 
- aor operas, the excellence of the music is the all essenti.! 
feature. 
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. THE LAWYER’S CLERK. 
—~o— 
HE was an am'rous lawyer’s clerk, 
fore Who fondly honest himself a dandy ; 
stale His nose was snub, his eyes were dark, 
ually His hair was sandy. ; 
was Each day he drove the 
d his inerry quill, 
sid On crackling parchment, 
ace up and down ; 
, The Lovelace he of Pen- 
ssup, tonville 
Tr Aud Camden Town. 
n the His witching eyes flash’d 
ry and love about, 
nding And brought each girl 
elec- "neath his dominion ; 
of an At least, such was, without 
sixty- a doubt, 
i His own opinion. 
in the It chanced, one day, this 
traor- giddy lad 
ack of 7 * They danced through the Town.” Was sent across the 
ellian, sounding main. 
him is “Ahem !” he said, ‘the gurls ain’t bad 
p por In sunny Spain. 
pct “They can’t withstand me if T get 
A crimson tie and don my best coat ; 
nd for No woman has resisted yet 
Ms on My Sunday waistcoat !” 
taken He travell’d straight to Spanish land, 
His heart beat high with many hopes— 
als to In Castille, famed for beauty, and 
nedals For mottled soups. 
te, we Quoth he: ‘There's not in Pentonville 
RONG A single girl one-half as sweet as 
ited to These dark-eyed beauties of Castille, 
uchess Called sefioritas.” 
linner, He lost his heart ere walking far 
ler the (That heart that always was to let) — 
that a To one who danced to a guitar 
xcited And castanet. 
party} His warm affections soon beguiled 
amon "Twas no boy's fancy—no mere whim ; 
And as he looked at her and smiled, 
She smiled at him. 
Then with one tinger to her lip, 
Her hand around his arm she link’d ; 
She gave his shrinking flesh a nip— 
And then she wink’d. 
he arm i Bo nad Lane in Lr 
rink The pair danced gaily through the town ; 
oaks They toed and held, twirld, twisted, and 
triking Bobb'd up and down. 
rwards hey danced and danced 
the lifelong day— 
The clerk, as haply you 
slonged may guess, elate 
pieces, jith pride—until they 
D, “St. danced away 
at the To region desolate. 
war ree hen paused they in their 
vier of pedy whirl, 
ry. In? ) Where rocky steeps and 
mpara- mountains dark 
virgin,” rown’d down upon the 
dancing girl 
ly over- And lawyer’s clerk. 
1 by na- Oh, stay!” he gasp’d, “A gloomy Bandit then stalked out.” 
s, The “for much I doubt, . - 
the re- If going farther, I can stand it—— 
Then from a dismal cave stalk’d out 
5 A gloomy bandit! 
pede The frighted clerk cried, ‘I shall rue \ 
hery This dance.” Quoth she, ‘‘ Why, here we are! 
a HER iy let me introduce you to 
eur y dear papa!” 
atre was The bandit whistled, out came more— 
g trans- They number’d very many dozens. 
“They're all,” said she, ‘‘ my uncles or 
Young, My little cousins.” 
nmitted| They seized him in a murd’rous way, 
Railway And shriek’d (his terror knew no bouuds)— 
peed. You'll ne’er see home, unless you pay 
was this A thousand pounds ! 
he royal ‘“‘ Write to your master, wretched youth, 
8 thirty And ask for ransom. You'll enclose, 
gates. Yo show him that you speak the truth, 
——— Your ear and nose.” 
eau He wrote a letter, terse und brief, ; 
h I saw “I'm caught by brigands — send a ransom ! 
stake of Now is the time, my ugly chief, 
tt Pepys To come down handsome. 
d in the “Vm truly sorry you are caught,” 
was seen . His master answered ; ‘‘'tis a pity , 
ack pig, But ransom ¢ No, 1 can’t support 
ed frou: Bands of banditti. 
L to the ‘“P.S,—It’s really too absurd 
e_other, To send your pieces o'er the sea. 
Pepys’s Your fragments are, upon my word, 
; ot No use to me.” 
Naliaod Once more the wretched suppliant tried 
of False (He wrote, this time, devoid of hope) : 
f Tre A bit. more of himself in- 
S : es side 
pedigre The envelope. 
They carved his flesh as if 
‘twere bark, 
With bitterness they 
till’d his cup. 
No, ne'er before had 
lawyer's clerk 
Been so cut up! 
1 for the Again, and yet again, he 
» murder Wrote 
; charge! Hoos iar mepieed, stern 
+ 4 oJ 
4 Coord { : The bandits sealing in each 
Wy ante “To Slice his Body they began.” note 
limbs cul A piece of him. 
or was ai! To slice his body they began— 
mt bone- More piteous object ne'er was seen ; 
 harnes- He really wasn’t half the man 
was di- He once had been. 
1 yelline. Oh, cruel cuts! Oh, horrid pains ! 
ee His wasted form caused him dismay ; 
y Williai: So, gath’ring up his own remains, 
fterward- He cut away. 
peyer ane An actor now in later days, 
Bouse i : His sad mishap his fame increases ; 
gilt i In London, ev'ry night, he plays 


Iu sev'ral picces ! 
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THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 
= 
*,° We are not responsible for the compositions printed, wise or otherwise. 
Here they are exactly as they are sent to us, 
Lonpon, May 9th, 1885. 
My Ownest, Own ALLY,—With feelings of reverence and awe, I 
venture to take up my pen and address so illustrious a celebrity as your 
dear old self. Fearing lest, after so many vicissitudes, your renowned 
umbrella, which has been so long the partner of your joys and sorrows, 
may be showing signs of premature decay, 1 beg to tender you the 
brand-new Fox-Paragon, pure silk Sangster which accompanies this 
letter, craving your kind acceptance of the gift as a humble tribute of 
esteem and veneration From, 
JENNY-YOUR-OWN-TRUE-LOVED-ONE. 
P.S.—Don't, pray don't, wait till the clouds roll by, but use it at 
ounce, for my sake. J. 
A. SLorver, Esq. 


TO MY LOVE. 


ALTHOUGH, dear maid, thy beauty rare 
Would tempt a stoic soul to woo thee, 
"Tis not alone that thou art fair 
That warms my loyal heart unto thee. 


The brightness of thine azure eye, 
The honeyed sweetness of thy kisses, 
At Time’s command, alas ! will tly, 
Mute in the wake of other blisses. 


But when thy dear eves dim have grown, 
Thy golden locks with silver sprinkled, 

When age hath dulled thy voice's tone, 
Aud care that snowy brow hath wrinkled, 


Still love for thee my heart shall till ; 

The rose smells not less sweet for crumpling ; 
And age shall tind thee able still 

To make me steak and kidney dumpling. 


> ———- 


PETER ONCE MORE. 

‘Twas a beauteous morn in balmy April. The merry sparrow chirped 
cheerfully on the contiguous chimneypot; there had been several 
minutes of consecutive sunshine, whilst the refreshing April shower 
poured steadily and straightly down. 

"Twas to craftily avoid the refreshing April shower that Snooks of 
Stockwell, and his son and heir, the youthful Peter, ‘stood up” in the 
doorway of w gentleman whose energies were devoted to tending the 
capillary and hirsute requirements of other gentlemen. 

“Pa, dear,” said Peter presently, as the fond author of his being was 
wiping as much as he could of the refreshing April shower out of the 
back of his shirt-collar, ‘ Pa, dear, tell me this: Why is a carpenter 
like a barber {” 

Peter’s pa “ gave it up.” 

‘Why, pa, dear,” responded the ingenuous youth, ‘ because, you see, 
neither can get along without shavings.” 

At that awful moment the refreshing April shower dried up—so did 
Peter's pa. 

ne 


AN ART NOTE. 
Scene—The Pacement in Piccadilly outside Burlinglua House, some 
Tew months back. 

Youne Jones (very youthful, enthusiastically asthetic, and professed 
Lover of the Arts, coming out from the Exhibition of the Old Masters, 
meets Old Brown also coming vat), Hullo, Brown! This isn’t quite your 
sort, is it? Mouv don’t recollect that famous Sir Joshua! Von can't 

uite call to mind the ‘‘Canalettos”! Yuu haven't seeu any “ Old 

romes ” that you know of! And as for Romney, you never even heard 
of the chap! Then what, i Goodness Gracious name, hace you been 
to the Old Masters for ¢ 

Old Brown (bald, bow-windowed, prosaic, and professed admirer of 
the sec"), What have 1 been to the Old Masters for? Why, dear 
boy, fo see the Young Misses, of course! 

——_—<—_——. 


THE PATHOS OF PIG. 


EveryBopy has been wondering this ever so long why the little old 
gentleman who occupies Mrs. Perks’s parlour took so much medicine. 

Of course everybody ought to take medicine—not a handful nel at 
atime, without reference to the nature of the pill, or the complaint it 
was to cure, of which we have recently lad a fatal instance—but taken 
in reason, of course. 

The little old gentleman, though, did not take his medicine in reason. 
He took all the patents he could get at, and none of them did him the 
least bit of good. Indeed, what got could he have hoped they would 
dohim! Years and years ago it had been definitely settled that he had 
several incurable complaints—half a quarter of a lung left, and no liver 
whatever. 

I think I have omitted a spinal complaint: but he had one also—a 
very bad one. 

The life that little old gentleman led was, Mrs. Perks assured me, a 
life of the most terrible torture. 

One day he himself said to me, ‘ You don’t kuow what I suffer ; it is 
unendurable.” 

Being a perfectly disinterested person, } uaturally expressed some 
surprise that he did not chuck it up then and there, leave off swallowing 
the filthy pills, and let Nature take her course. 

“No, rh linger on as long as I can,” he said. ** You see, I'm the 
last of my race. When I'm dead there'll be no more. All— all are 
gone; there is uot a living soul alive bearing my name but myself.” 

Here he sobbed. His name was Pig! 


CHEERY AND BITTERS. 

Nick fellow, Longchalk, but anecdotal and prolix, aud Scorchington 
is merciless. Every time he bites he makes his teeth meet ! 

“Not a bad story, L.,” said S., ‘only I was xot vexed when we 
reached the climax. I wished frequently during its progress that you 
had anticipated your perpetual sojourn in your tinal resting-place—your 
initial letter—by the few years remaining to you.” 

“Thanks, so much!” murmured L, 

“By the way, L.,” added Scorchington cheerfully, ‘do you know 
why your initial so forcibly reminds me of the conclusion of your story /” 

“No, no, dear boy,” said L., airly. 

** Because it is the end of the calf’s tail.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” gusped L. ‘Excuse my glove.” 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


HistoricaL.—The reason why they beat the drum was Lecause it 
called the harp a lyre. 

You may tind fashion in town, but you meet with more stiles in the 
country. 

How 10 MAKE A DULL FELLOW Livety--Marry him to a girl uamed 
Annie, when of course he becomes Annie-muated. 

METEOROLOGICAL. —A Londoner may be suid to be an easy-gomng mun, 
as he ‘takes it hazy,” at all events, during the winter months. 

FINANCIAL AND ORNITHOLOGICAL. — Whatever a hen may “speculate” 
upon during the day, she always recoups (re-coops) herself at night. 

THE Best PLace FOR MEN ON STRIKE TO Go To—Earn Pay (Herne 
Bay). Don't you sec! 

THE singer who brought down the house has refused to rebuild it. 

THe Nev To CatcH «4 WIFE WITH--A coronet. 

A REAL DIFFICULTY IN SPALIN—Want of money, 

Query.—What is the differance between a drunkard’s scruple and a 
dram ? 

CAUTION TO THE IMPRUVIDENT.—Though your coat may be cuttless, 
the broker can collar it. 

A STAMP you CANT Buy--The stamp of a ventlenman, 

A LEGAL CoxvevAycer-- The prisoner's van. 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 
THeir CarDs, AND How THEY PLayveD THEM. 
aE, 


INTRODUCTION, —( continued ). 

‘SARE we to scour the world and rescue damsels in distress,” eou- 
tinued Rosalind Grahame, “not from tiery dragons or unpriucipled 
magicians who hold them in durance vile, but from odious creature- 
with their hair parted down the middle, with loves of moustaches, and 
quite too awfully beautiful gloves and 
boots? Speak, Queen Guinevere.” 

*T don't think | care about being Queen 
Guinevere,” says Sibyl, gravely. 

‘*No,” cries Estelle, ‘you are Queen of 
Diamonds. 1 remember they gave you that 
hame when——” 

Then she suddenly stops, calling to mind 
that such a recollection is fraught with pain 
to her hostess, recalling as it does the sad- 
dest, bitterest experience of her lite. 

Sibyl rises and unlocks an oaken cabinet, 
and brings from it a fantastically-shaped 
casket, which again she unlocks, and re- 
versing it, scatters on the table a little heap 
of precious stones, mostly diamonds, all 
unset, many uncut, 

‘Are these the very jewels!" cry the 
other three, as they pass their slender 
fingers amongst the glittering stones, their eyes sparkling as brightly 
as the gems. 

Yes,” says Sibyl, wearily ; ‘it isa year since T have seen them.” 
And presently, with a careless hand, she sweeps them back into the 
velvet-lined box. 

“You are in truth the Queen of Diamonds,” says Adela Charlton. 

“ And what am 1” asks Rosalind, saucily. 

“The Queen of Hearts,” answers Adela, quickly ; and Rosie colours 
and looks worthy of the appellation. 

“And I,” interposes Estelle, “in a life of which you know nothing, 
went once by the designation of Queen of Clubs.” 

“Then, if Adela will consent to complete the pack as Queen of 
Spades, we shall have the four suits ; nf as there were once two Kings 
ofc ga there s} all be now four Queens of Haughton Towers,” cries 
Sibyl. 

‘a takes a pack of cards froma drawer, and shuffles them mechani- 
cally. 

“Shall I tell you your fortunes ?” she asks. 
answers in the affirmative. 

The cups are removed, and Adela Charlton spreads the pack of cards 
face downwards upon the table, tirst selecting the four queens, and dis- 
tributing them in order to her companions, reserving her Majesty of 
Spades for herself. 

Then she calls upon Sibyl] toreturn her card tothe pack, which she re 
shuffles, and spreads a second time before her, this time with their faces 
exposed after a fashion, an arrangement of which she has the secret. 

ere is a far-away, dreamy look in her eyes, as if she were in truth 
a seer into futurity ; and she speaks in a musical monotone, as they do 
who answer questions under the influence of a mesineric trance. 

“Sibyl Haughton,” she says, ‘‘ your early years were strange ones 
You loved, but were separated from him you loved: you were under 
the influence of a fair woman ; your life was crossed by a man who--—” 

“Speak of the future,” interrupts Sibyl. ‘‘ 1 cannot bear to have the 
past recalled.” 

Then Adela studies the cards anew, and continues, 

‘A inessage comes froin over the sea; it is near at hand ; it brings 
joy and happiness ; evil vanishes and good remains; aud your heart's 
desires are realized.” 

A gleam of joy lights Sibyl’s face for a moment ; but then she shakes 
her head with a sad smile. 

**You tortune-tellers prophesy smooth things,” she says, wearily ; 
‘“but you should beware of fortelling impossibilities.” 

“Tspeak what the cards tell me,” rejoins Adela, as she takes up the 
pack, replacing the Queen of Diamonds by the Queen of Clubs. 

“Estelle Arundell,” she resumes, ‘there is, far far away, a soldier 
who loves you truly. His heart is yours, and though he is so distant, 
he is still linked to you by bonds which cannot be severed. Even now 
he is drawing nearer and nearer.” 

“Dear Arthur!" murmurs Estelle, and she turns aside her head. 

And now,” cries Rosalind, laughing, ‘now it is my turn. © 
soothsayer, I beseech you, let me too have pleasant tidings of th: 
absent. Read me the cards, and tell the fate of the Queen of Hearts.” 

Adela smiles as she again bends her head over the pack. 

“*Your card of fate is so mixed with others, it ss hel to determine 
your lite aright,” she says. ‘1 see a fair man, who——” 

‘A fair man!” interrupts Rosalind. ‘‘1s that Edgar!” 
be Edgar—or else Jack.” 

His destiny is crossed by a dark man, who——’ 

‘Oh, then the fair man %s Edgar, and the dark—oh, that must be 
Laurence. Go on.” 

‘There is another dark man, who is jealous of the first.” 

“That's Fred. I can't bear him. I don't know, though,—he's 
awfully handsome. Tell me some more about him.” 

“The cards are silent.” 

“But you have only toll me what I kuow already.” 

‘*1 cannot read your future, it is too inextricably confused. 
surrounded by good fortune: yet, in every instance there is a bar to 
your happiness. You love and are beloved.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know, but by whom !” 

But Adela only shakes her head as she gathers the cards together. 

‘Your own —now for your own!” cries Estelle. 

“T cannot tell my own fortune,” Adela Charlton answers yravely. 
Then the others clamour that she should at least make the attempt 
and slowly and reluctantly she sprea'ls the cards before her for the 
fourth time, but she has not laid 
down the last when, with a nervous 
movement, she sweeps them together 

into a heap. 

**T dare not,” she cries, ‘* Fora 
year I have schooled myself to hope 
against hope, and were these silly 
shapes of painted pasteboard to con- 
firin my fears, I i 

She hastily brushes a tear from 
her cheek, and does not complete 
her sentence. 

‘And do you really believe the 
cards cun speak the truth?” asks 
Sibyl with some eagerness. 

““No—yes. How can I say!” 

‘How superstitious you are!” 
exclaims Rosalind, who had been 
wonderfully quiet, for her, dream- 
ing over her future, and speculating 
upon the complication of the fair 
men and the dark. 

“Superstitious ! 


Sibyl, 


And a delighted chorus 


It must 


You are 


Those who have had 
such experiences us mine cannot fail tu attach credence to the super 


Yes; TP have reason ta be. 


natural.” 

‘*A story! a story!” 
all about it.” 

“T have never yet recounted it,’ she says slowly, ‘for [could not 
bear ridicule ; but if you will listen to me I will tell you the history o: 
my love. Ido not ask you to believe that which is past my power of 
explanation, but spare me your laughter, for, as you will learn, upo: 
the truth of that which Tam about to relate, my whole happines 
depends,” 

“*T have a proposition to make,” interposes Sybil. 
friends, sisters in misfortune --—" 

* Aud lady companions of the tea-table,” interrupts Rosalind. 

“We have been drawn towards each other by a community «1 
sorrow,” continues the Queen of Diamond=, with a reproving elance . L 
her rival Majesty of Hearts. 

(To be coutinied newt week. ) 
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| A Gentle Argument betweena red-hot raging Radical 
| and a calm and courteous Consercatice, 
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Exrcewis Mret.—His long Lordship gives little ‘Ton 


Tippins alight from his cigar. 
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2.—INDIGNATION. 


1.—ARGU 


6.—SEPARATION. 
[Hope we shall have the pleasure of meeting again to sinish our little arqument. 
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ey, SMALL TALK. 

A RECOLLF CTION. 7 See , : H Leggings (sarcastic), You know a lot about 'Ossez, don’t you ! W! h 

\VoULp it have been neces-aiy to call in the aid of the Stars and the Cards Cowepy or Fi ©,—‘* Methinks you are my } Side do you generally get up ! 

to prophesy a bad Headache for poor little Sadboy next morning ! glass."—Act v. Scene 1. ' Boots ( fa nes), Wall, Ontside, as a Rule. 

——Se ee a a 
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